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168) ; the Ordinance of Nullification declared both the tariff of 1828 
and that of 1832 void (page 169) ; it has been shown by Garrison in 
his Westward Extension that it is not certain whether Clay lost more 
votes than he gained by his hedging on the Texas question (page 198) ; 
five other states (not six) joined South Carolina " before the end of 
January, 1861 (page 223) ; Grant was not elected because " Johnson 
was so thoroughly discredited " (page 239) ; the Republican Party 
originated as a protest against the extension of slavery, not as " a re- 
volt against the complaisance of the established order " (page 283). 

Professor Farrand has, as we have said, accomplished with success 
the difficult task of condensing our history for three centuries into a 
convenient and interesting volume for the educated lay reader at home 
and abroad. But there is no shadow of justification in his book for 
the extravagant claims set forth in the announcement of the publishers 
on the paper cover. "A new interpretation of American history", 
" an entirely new conception of our development", which " vitalizes 
our history as it has seldom been vitalized before ;" "an entire revalu- 
ation of American history that will be talked of for years to come" — 
these are some of the fulsome phrases which, however they may make the 
vendor rejoice, cannot but make the judicious reader and the honest 
author grieve. There is nothing in Professor Farrand's volume that is 
not familiar to the student of American history, nothing that is not to 
be found in our newer historical sets, like The American Nation and 
The Riverside American History, nothing that is particularly new in 
interpretation or conception or vitalization or valuation. It is ridicu- 
lous to take peacock feathers to deck out a perfectly good turkey. But 
this meretricious screed on the cover is, of course, no fault of the 
book or of the author. 

David S. Muzzey. 

The Diplomatic Background of the War, 1870-1914. By 
Charles Seymour. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1916. — 
xv, 311 pp. 

Since 1914, many writers have undertaken to describe the more re- 
cent historical movements that culminated in the German War. Of 
the books written for this purpose, Professor Seymour's is, for the gen- 
eral reader, one of the best planned and best balanced. Only forty- 
eight pages are devoted to the Bismarckian period and only forty-three 
to the critical five weeks from the Serajevo murder to the outbreak of 
the war. The bulk of the volume deals with the period from 1890 to 
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1 9 14, and the reader's attention is concentrated on the formation of 
the Franco- Russian Alliance, the change in British policy that expanded 
that alliance into the Triple Entente and the diplomatic conflicts be- 
tween the Entente and the Triple Alliance in Moroccan and Balkan 
affairs. 

The book is marred by minor inaccuracies, probably attributable to 
hasty composition ; and some of the author's judgments will undoubt- 
edly excite dissent. That the methods employed by Bismarck in uni- 
fying Germany produced indirect evil results, largely offsetting, for 
Germany itself, the direct advantages of unity,. will hardly be disputed 
in the long run even by Germans. Monarchic authority was greatly 
strengthened ; the old German liberalism died out, and nothing was 
developed to take its place save socialism. Militaristic views and ten- 
dencies were reinforced in Prussia and spread over all Germany. The 
triumph of armed force and the ease with which it triumphed, cor- 
rupted the German conscience and fostered a dangerous arrogance. 

Some of these results, notably the strengthening of monarchic au- 
thority, Bismarck himself desired. Others he tried to avert. In his 
later speeches and writings he constantly, although vainly, warned his 
countrymen against " travelling the Napoleonic road". That he wished 
no more wars, at least in his own time, Professor Seymour fully recog- 
nizes (see especially page 166). Bismarck's desire for the mainte- 
nance of peace did not exclude — on the contrary, it seemed to him to 
require — more or less drastic warnings to neighboring countries that 
Germany would not tolerate an aggressive anti-German policy. That 
this was the only object of the " war scare " of 1875 , so far as Bismarck 
was concerned in it, is, I think, a correct judgment (page 23). 

Hardly tenable, however, is the author's opinion that the Schnaebele 
incident, in 1887, was another attempt by Bismarck to intimidate 
France. It is highly improbable, at least, that the German chancellor 
should have arranged that a French official should be invited to meet 
German officials for consultation and should then be arrested for an 
alleged violation of German law. Bismarck, in fact, secured Schnae- 
bele 's release within eight days on the ground that the invitation car- 
ried an implied safe-conduct. Later in the same year he settled 
another frontier complication (the Brignon incident) with the same 
promptness and again with a virtual recognition that German officials 
had acted unwarrantably. Both incidents, as he handled them, were 
adapted rather to reassure than to intimidate the French people. 

Attempted "intimidation ", not only of France and of Russia but of 
Europe in general, is found by the author in Bismarck's speech of 
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February 6, 1888 (pages 47, 48). By selecting a few passages from 
this speech, it is easy to make it seem belligerent, even truculent ; but 
any one who will take the trouble to read it through will find that its 
general trend and tone are highly pacific. Certain passages seem 
directed against German chauvinists rather than against foreign coun- 
tries, notably the energetic repudiation of the military theory that 
Germany would be justified, if menaced by a simultaneous attack on 
the part of France and Russia, in starting an " anticipatory " or " pre- 
ventive " war. It should be noted also (as indicated in a passage 
which the author cites) that in protesting against Russian threats, Bis- 
marck spoke only of anti-German utterances in the Russian press. He 
was careful to say that he had complete confidence in the friendly dis- 
position of the Russian government. Of course, the warning was really 
addressed to the Russian government, but the form adopted savored 
rather of finesse than of " brutality " (page 50). 

In the earlier chapters of the book there are other inaccuracies. On 
pages 4 and 5, the author refers to " the hundred or more kingdoms, 
principalities, duchies and cities which were loosely bound together in 
the German Federation." There was, of course, no German union 
called a •' federation " before 1815, and the federation created at that 
time included less than forty states and free cities. 

Inexact, at least, is the statement that in 1870, Russia " violated " the 
Treaty of Paris. Gortshakof, indeed, announced that Russia deemed 
itself no longer bound by the provisions of that treaty regarding the 
Black Sea and the Dardanelles ; but he declared that his government 
wished to come to an understanding on this point with the other signa- 
tory powers. At a conference held in London, the powers agreed to 
relieve Russia from its obligations in this matter. The author says 
nothing about the London Conference and leaves the reader with the 
impression that the treaty was " abrogated " simply by German recog- 
nition and support of the Russian claim (pages 10, 16). 

In speaking of the action of the Congress of Berlin in authorizing 
Austria-Hungary to occupy and administer Bosnia and Herzegovina 
(pages 28, 177), the author fails to mention that before the Russo- 
Turkish war Russia had agreed to such occupation as the price of 
Austrian neutrality. And in considering the formal annexation of 
these provinces by Austria in 1908 (pages 178 et seq.), would it not be 
fair to note that in the bad old days before this last war " occupation 
and administration " of Turkish territories was frequently, if not usu- 
ally, regarded as a euphemism for annexation? In any case, territories 
so occupied passed quietly into the permanent control of other Euro- 
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pean states. And is not this one of the reasons why the Entente 
powers did not press the issue raised by Austria's action in 1908? 

Few students of European history from 1890 to 1914 will be likely 
to share the author's estimate of William II 's conduct of Germany's 
foreign relations. Professor Seymour finds the imperial diplomacy 
marked by " brilliance " and " by a subtlety, a diplomatic cleverness 
worthy of the founder of the Empire " (pages 55, 56). These quali- 
ties are not conspicuously revealed in the " Willy-Nicky " correspond- 
ence, nor in the interview published in the London Telegraph in 1908. 
Undoubtedly, Germany continued to be the leading power in Europe 
for more than a decade after William II became his own chancellor ; 
but this position was assured by the military strength of the Empire 
and by the absence of any effective makeweight against the Triple Alli- 
ance. These advantages William II had inherited. It seems largely 
on account of mistakes in the Emperor's policy that France and Russia 
were drawn more closely together and that England was led to bury 
its quarrels with each of these powers and to enter the anti-German 
combination. 

In the author's account of the negotiations that immediately pre- 
ceded the outbreak of war, the main points are properly emphasized. 
He seems, however, to overrate the degree to which Austria and Russia 
had succeeded in approaching a peaceable settlement. Russia and 
Austria declared themselves equally ready to suspend all military prep- 
arations, on condition of reciprocity, but Russia demanded, and Austria 
inflexibly refused, cessation of military action against Serbia. 

Professor Seymour endeavors, and with success, to write impartially. 
He finds that Germany forced the war, but he declines to express any 
opinion as to the "moral justification" of its action. He doubts 
whether an unbiased verdict on this point can be rendered by our gen- 
eration. He finds the policy pursued by Germany during the years 
immediately preceding the war " inevitable " (page 286). These and 
other utterances suggest a fatalist philosophy, a belief that national 
conduct is determined by forces which the human will is powerless to 
control. One is reminded of Tolstoi's saying that " the names of great 
men are labels which we affix to events ". In other passages, however, 
the author apparently attributes to individuals a decisive influence in 
shaping the destinies of the world. " The appearance of Delcasse and 
the foresight of British statesmen ", he says, " had ruined the position 
of Germany " (page 163). 

Munroe Smith. 



